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So  many  requests  have  been  received 
for  copies  of  this  article  that  the  regular 
edition  of  the  magazine  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  has  been  entirely  exhausted.  To 
meet  the  demand ,  the  Manufacturers9 
Club  has  had  the  article  reproduced  in 
its  present  pamphlet  form,  with  the  hope 
that  every  man  who  reads  it  and  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  and  logic  of  the 
reasoning  (and  therefore  of  the  entire 
practicability  and  desirability  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Valuation  Plan), 
will  at  once  communicate  with  the  chair¬ 
man  and  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  his  own  representatives 
in  the  Senate  and  House,  urging  the 
adoption  of  this  method  of  levying  tariff 
duties. 

Editor  of  The  Manufacturer. 
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AMERICAN  VALUATIONS 

TTrlHILE  The  Manufacturer  was  not  among 
the  original  advocates  of  what  is  known 
as  the  American  Valuation  Plan  of  levy¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  the  new  Tariff  Act,  we  are 
convinced,  after  much  study,  that  in  the  present 
chaotic  condition  of  European  currencies,  and 
the  consequent  derangement  of  international 
monetary  exchanges,  which  will  continue  for  a 
long  time,  the  substitution  of  American  for 
foreign  valuations  as  a  basis  for  applying  the 
duties  is  a  necessary  change. 

In  giving  our  endorsement  to  this  new 
method  of  laying  the  ad  valorem  protection  of 
American  products,  and  joining  with  the  scores 
of  other  industrial  groups  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  active  support  of  it,  we  can  perhaps 
best  outline  our  own  views,  and  at  the  same  time 
clearly  show  the  workings  of  the  plan,  by  dis¬ 
cussing  in  some  detail  those  objections  which 
thus  far  have  been  raised  against  it.  And  upon 
that  point  it  may  be  said  in  advance  that  none 
of  these  seem  to  us  to  have  any  substantial 
foundation. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  widely  circu¬ 
lated  errors  with  respect  to  the  American  Valua¬ 
tion  Plan  is  the  statement  that  each  successive 
importation  of  a  given  commodity  would  cause 
an  increase  in  the  previous  American  valuation, 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  In  other  words, 
that  by  some  sort  of  a  mysterious  process  which 
none  of  these  objectors  attempt  to  define,  there 
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would  be  a  constant  and  cumulative  building  of 
the  duty.  As  has  been  said,  none  of  those  who 
advance  this  grotesque  reasoning — if  it  can  be 
called  reasoning — attempt  to  justify  their  state¬ 
ment  with  any  facts  or  arithmetical  proofs,  for 
this  would  be  impossible;  but  they  do  succeed  in 
misleading  or  confusing  some  of  those  who  have 
not  subjected  the  proposal  to  their  own  analysis. 

Such  an  assertion,  lacking  the  slightest 
foundation  in  truth,  entirely  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  importer  adds  the  duty  to  the  foreign 
cost9  not  to  the  American  valuation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  American  Valuation  Plan  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  once  having  reviewed  it,  could 
misunderstand  or  misconstrue  it. 

So  far  as  the  process  of  applying  rates  is 
concerned,  the  only  difference  between  the 
foreign  and  the  American  valuation  method  is 
that  under  the  former  plan  the  foreign  value 
of  a  product  is  multiplied  by  the  tariff  rate,  and 
the  sum  thus  computed  is  added  to  the  foreign 
value;  while  under  the  American  Valuation 
Plan ,  the  American  value  of  a  product  which  is 
similar  to  that  which  is  to  be  imported  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  established  rate,  and  the  sum  thus 
found  is  added  to  the  foreign  value. 

By  either  the  present  or  the  proposed  plan 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  a  market  value.  In 
the  one  case  officials  of  our  Government  must 
determine  the  foreign  value;  in  the  other  case 
they  must  learn  the  American  value.  The  de¬ 
termination  of  values  in  the  United  States  must 
obviously  be  more  practicable  and  much  simpler 
for  Government  agents  than  the  ascertainment 
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of  values  in  foreign  countries.  Here  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  an  authority  and  jurisdiction  which 
is  wholly  lacking  to  it  abroad.  Here  the  ex¬ 
aminers  and  appraisers  have  direct  and  instant 
access  to  the  sources  of  information,  for  not 
only  are  the  markets  and  the  market  quotations 
directly  at  hand,  hut  they  may,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary,  make  direct  and  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  production  and  selling  costs.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  any  consistent  flow  of  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  upon  foreign  values  from  the  small  number 
of  special  agents  which  the  Government  main¬ 
tains  in  other  countries  at  large  expense,  and 
what  information  does  come  from  them  is  only 
intermittent  and  necessarily  delayed. 

As  for  insuring  proper  valuation  under  the 
present  (foreign  valuation)  system,  the  thing  is 
impossible.  To  point  to  the  fact  that  our  consuls 
in  all  foreign  ports  and  industrial  centers  are 
supposed  to  examine  and  approve  all  invoices 
for  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  to  proper 
valuation,  etc.,  is  merely  to  emphasize  the  per¬ 
functory  character  in  which  such  work  must, 
necessarily,  be  performed.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  American  consul, 
with  his  multiplicity  of  duties  and  limitation  of 
facilities,  to  know  accurately,  especially  if  he  is 
in  any  large  industrial  center  or  point  of  export, 
the  true  value  there  of  all  the  various  products 
and  commodities  that  he  is  called  upon  to  0.  K. 
for  exportation  to  this  country.  And,  without 
at  all  intending  to  disparage  the  members  of  our 
Consular  Service,  it  may  he  said  that  even  in 
instances  where  a  consul  may  have  a  strong 
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suspicion,  or  even  a  reasonable  certainty,  that 
a  consignment  of  goods  is  being  under-valued  in 
order  to  escape  payment  of  proper  tariff  duty, 
there  is  a  psychological  side  of  the  situation 
which  must  be  reckoned  with. 

A  strong  suspicion,  or  even  a  reasonable 
certainty,  would  have  to  be  substantiated  before 
a  consul  could  act  upon  either  impulse.  This 
would  require  an  inquiry  or  investigation  which, 
although  it  might  he  permitted,  would  be 
diverted  and  obstructed  in  every  possible  way. 
And  whether  his  original  opinion  was  verified 
or  not,  the  consul  would  have  aroused  an  antag¬ 
onism  which  could,  and  probably  would,  extend 
to  a  social  ostracism  of  himself  and  family  in 
a  community  where  he  has  taken  up  a  perma¬ 
nent,  or  at  least  long-time,  residence.  It  is 
obvious  that  by  any  attempt  at  such  a  con¬ 
scientious  performance  of  his  duty,  an  American 
consul  not  only  could  accomplish  little,  but 
actually  might  destroy  his  entire  usefulness, 
which  would  require  his  transfer,  or  perhaps 
his  removal  from  the  service. 

It  is  complained  by  other  opponents  of  the 
American  Valuation  Plan  that  the  fluctuation 
of  American  values  would  make  it  difficult,  and 
even  dangerous,  for  them  to  purchase  foreign 
products  for  import;  that  when  they  bought  in 
Germany,  for  instance,  they  could  not  be  certain 
what,  at  the  time  of  export,  the  American  value 
would  be,  upon  which  the  duty  would  be  com¬ 
puted.  Those  who  advance  such  an  objection 
either  assume  or  hope  that  prospective  recruits 
to  their  opposition  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  our  present  tariff  system. 
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If  values  differ  or  fluctuate  in  different 
places  in  the  United  States,  they  differ  much 
more  in  various  foreign  countries.  And  if, 
under  the  proposed  plan,  the  foreign  exporter 
will  have  to  inform  himself  about  American 
valuations,  it  is  just  as  true  that  under  the 
present  system  the  American  importer  must 
keep  himself  constantly  posted  about  foreign 
values.  But  what  is  even  more  to  the  point, 
and  is  never  mentioned  by  those  who  raise  this 
objection,  tariff  rates  under  the  present  system 
apply,  not  to  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  an 
order  is  given ,  hut  at  the  time ,  perhaps  weeks 
or  even  months  later ,  when  the  exportation  is 
made .  And  so,  whether  the  method  be  foreign 
or  American  valuation,  the  same  interval  must 
elapse,  with  its  same  opportunity  for  fluctuation 
in  prices,  the  only  difference  being  that  there 
is  more  stability  and  less  fluctuation  in  this  than 
in  foreign  countries.  Thus  this  argument  of  the 
opponents  of  the  American  Valuation  Plan  is 
shown  to  be  as  fallacious  and  meaningless 
as  the  first. 

But  our  maintenance  of  a  continuity  of 
thought  as  to  values  has  led  us  away  from  the 
subject  of  the  difference  between  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  before  we  had  quite  concluded  that  phase 
of  the  discussion.  A  very  simple  case  serves  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two 
methods.  Take,  for  instance,  a  hat  which  is 
made  and  sold  in  this  country  for  $5,  and  which 
either  England  or  Belgium  could  land  here  for 
$4.  If  Congress  wanted  to  protect  the  American 
industry,  but  still  permit  the  import  of  that 
product  upon  a  competitive  basis,  it  undoubtedly 
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would,  under  the  present  method  of  foreign 
valuation,  provide  a  tariff  rate  of  25%  (25% 
of  $4  being  $1,  which,  added  to  the  foreign 
value  of  $4,  would  make  the  import  or  landed 
price  $5 — the  American  selling  price).  To  give 
the  same  protection  under  the  American  Valua¬ 
tion  Plan  it  would  establish  a  rate  of  only  20% 
(20%  of  the  American  value  of  $5  being  $1, 
which,  added  to  the  foreign  value  of  $4,  would 
make  the  import  or  landed  price  $5). 

This  very  illustration,  however,  affords  op¬ 
portunity  to  set  forth  one  of  the  great  virtues 
or  advantages  of  the  American  Valuation  System 
over  the  present  method  based  upon  foreign 
values.  Suppose,  after  the  above  American 
Valuation  duty  had  been  established,  Germany 
started  making  that  same  hat,  which  her  manu¬ 
facturers  were  able  to  sell  at  $3.75.  Obviously, 
under  the  American  Valuation  Plan ,  the  same 
amount  of  duty  applies  to  all  imports  of  the 
same  commodity,  no  matter  what  the  country  of 
origin,  and  hence  $1  would  he  added  to  the 
German  export  price  of  $3.75,  making  the 
landed  price  of  the  German  hat  $4.75,  with  a 
2 5 -cent  advantage  over  all  competitors  in  this 
market,  both  foreign  and  American.  It  should 
be  stated  here,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  that  the 
flat  duty  established  by  multiplying  the  Ameri¬ 
can  price  by  the  rate  of  duty  in  the  Tariff  Act 
(in  this  hypothetical  instance,  $1)  applies, 
whether  price  advantage  acquired  by  a  foreign 
manufacturer  comes  from  his  lower  production 
costs  or  a  depreciation  of  his  own  currency. 

But  what  happens  in  a  similar  situation 
under  the  present  system  of  foreign  valuation? 
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With  every  decrease  in  his  selling  price,  whether 
from  reduced  production  costs  or  depreciated 
currency,  the  German  manufacturer  in  the  in¬ 
stance  cited  would  have  an  increasing  advantage 
over  all  other  competitors.  The  foreign  value 
rate  of  25%,  applied  to  his  selling  price,  would 
not  bring  a  dollar  of  revenue  and  protection, 
hut  only  93%  cents;  and  whereas,  under  the 
American  Valuation  Plan ,  if  his  selling  price 
dropped  further  to  $3.50,  he  would  still  pay  a 
dollar  duty,  or  a  landed  price  of  $4.50,  the  duty 
under  the  present  foreign  value  method  would 
only  he  25%  of  $3.50,  or  87%  cents,  making 
a  landed  price  of  $4.38. 

Under  the  foreign  value  method  of  im¬ 
posing  tariff  duties,  every  decrease  in  export 
price  of  a  foreign  product  reduces  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  to  this 
country’s  industries,  while  under  the  American 
Valuation  Plan  the  amount  of  revenue  and  pro¬ 
tection  remains  the  same  against  each  and  every 
country,  thereby  having  the  virtue  of  being 
equitable ;  and  the  decrease  of  any  one  country’s 
currency  or  production  costs  does  not  alter  the 
amount  of  duty  that  must  be  paid,  although,  of 
course,  it  may  render  the  rate  of  duty  inadequate. 

It  is  the  old  system,  with  its  decreasing 
revenue  to  the  Government,  and  its  decreasing 
protection  for  American  industries,  which 
occurs  with  every  reduction  of  foreign  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  every  further  decline  of  foreign 
currencies  in  terms  of  the  dollar,  that  the  im¬ 
porters  are  striving  to  continue  in  effect.  And 
in  reality  it  is  for  that  system,  rather  than 
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against  the  American  Valuation  Plan ,  that  the  im¬ 
porting  interests  are  advancing  their  arguments. 

As  to  the  fear  that  the  new  plan  may  be 
made  to  disguise  an  increase  in  the  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  the  apprehension  about  the  charging 
of  duty  on  duty,  both  of  these  considerations  can 
be  eliminated  from  the  discussion  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  simple  arithmetic  to  any  rates  that  may 
be  under  consideration.  For  any  given  rate 
based  upon  the  foreign  value  there  is  a  correct 
mathematical  equivalent  for  the  corresponding 
American  value.  And  because,  heretofore,  we 
have  all  been  familiar  with  tariff  rates  for  for¬ 
eign  values  only,  and  are  accustomed  to  thinking 
upon  tariff  matters  in  those  terms,  when  the 
change  is  made  to  rates  for  American  valuations 
the  soundest  and  safest  method  of  procedure  is 
to  first  decide,  in  each  case,  what  the  rate  should 
be  if  based  upon  foreign  valuation,  and  then 
translate  that  term  into  its  proper  equivalent  for 
application  to  domestic  valuation.  If  that 
method  had  been  followed  in  fixing  the  rates  in 
the  pending  Bill,  some  of  its  deficiencies  and 
inconsistencies  would  have  been  avoided. 

But  among  all  the  loose  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  opposition  to  the  American  Valuation 
Plan ,  none  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  allegation 
that  American  manufacturers  would  raise  their 
prices  (that  is,  the  American  valuations),  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  duty.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  this  suggestion  would  not  he  advanced 
by  anyone  possessed  of  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  for  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  seem  so  ignorant  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  an  action  upon  the  American 
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manufacturers  themselves.  A  single  illustration 
will  serve  to  make  this  matter  entirely  clear. 

Suppose  that  the  American  value  of  an 
article  is  $1,  and  the  rate  of  duty  is  30%,  the 
foreign  export  price  being  70  cents.  The  duty 
(30%  of  $1)  added  to  the  foreign  value  of  70 
cents  would  equal  the  American  valuation  of  $1. 
Imports  of  this  article  would  be  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  a  competitive  basis. 

But  assume  that,  according  to  the  allegation 
just  cited,  the  American  manufacturers  could 
and  would  increase  their  price  to  $1.10,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  amount  of  duty  larger. 
The  duty  would  then  be  30%  of  $1.10,  of  33 
cents,  which,  added  to  the  foreign  price  of  70 
cents,  would  be  $1.03.  The  foreign  article  could, 
therefore,  be  imported  for  7  cents  less  than  the 
increased  American  price!  For  every  cent  that 
the  American  producer  would  increase  his  price 
the  duty  would  be  increased  3/10  of  1  cent;  but 
the  foreign  competitor  would  be  given  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  of  7/10  of  1  cent.  This  ex¬ 
ample  shows  how  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that 
the  domestic  producer  could  derive  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  increasing  his  price  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  duty.  He  would  thereby 
always  and  inevitably  increase  his  own  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage. 

Entirely  aside  from  this  complete  refutation 
by  the  simple  process  of  arithmetic,  common- 
sense  tells  us  that  if  the  maker  could  success¬ 
fully  sell  his  product  for  a  higher  price  and 
was  willing  to  do  so,  he  would  already  have 
done  it.  The  restraining  influences — domestic 
competition,  fear  of  lessened  sales,  etc. — against 
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increasing  the  price,  would  not  be  removed  nor 
be  in  any  way  affected  by  the  adoption  of  the 
American  Valuation  Plan ,  so  long  as  the  duty 
primarily  established  by  the  Act  was  no  more 
than  it  would  have  been  if  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  foreign  valuation. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  in  view  of  the 
loud  and  thoughtless  opposition  being  voiced  by 
many  of  them,  the  American  Valuation  Plan 
affords  a  kind  of  insurance  to  the  importer. 
Some  of  them,  who  have  given  but  superficial 
thought  to  the  proposal,  or  who  have  been  con¬ 
fused  through  accepting  the  statements  of  others 
upon  the  subject,  claim  that  this  new  method 
of  levying  the  tariff  duties  would  place  them  at 
a  disadvantage  because,  between  the  time  of 
their  purchase  in  a  foreign  country  and  the  date 
of  actual  shipment,  a  considerable  period  inter¬ 
venes,  in  which  time  values  might  so  advance 
as  to  involve  a  larger  amount  of  duty  than 
originally  was  contemplated.  While  this  is  true, 
it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  long  run  there  must 
he  an  exact  counterbalance  in  the  number  of 
reverse  cases  which  will  occur.  But  entirely 
apart  from  this  offset,  the  American  Valuation 
Plan  offers  the  importer  an  especial  protection 
for  such  fluctuations,  because  it  is  not  the  for¬ 
eign  price  (at  which  he  purchases)  that  he  is 
complaining  may  advance,  but  the  American 
price  (at  which  he  is  to  sell) ;  and  if  the  latter 
price  does  advance,  it  almost  invariably  means  a 
larger  profit  for  the  importer.  Therefore,  if  the 
American  Valuation  rate  on  an  article  was  25%, 
for  every  1  cent  of  additional  duty  the  im¬ 
porter  would  have  to  pay  by  reason  of  an 
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advance  in  market  price,  he  would  have  3  cents 
of  profit  over  and  above  what  he  had  originally 
contemplated.  And,  per  contra,  if  the  market 
price  should  decline  and  thus  subject  him  to  a 
loss,  or  a  lessened  profit  on  his  purchase,  for 
every  4  cents  of  such  loss  he  would  be  saved 
1  cent  by  having  to  pay  1  cent  less  duty  than 
he  had  originally  figured  in  his  costs. 

So  obvious  are  these  advantages  when  a 
little  serious  thought  is  given  to  the  proposal, 
that  many  importers  are  themselves  advocating 
the  adoption  of  the  American  Valuation  Plan. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  New  York  importing 
house  recently  went  to  the  expense  of  publishing 
display  advertisements  which  stated  its  delib¬ 
erately  expressed  judgment  that  the  American 
Valuation  Plan  was  entirely  practicable  and  in¬ 
volved  no  disadvantages  to  the  importing  trade, 
and  it  criticized  those  importers  who  were 
opposing  the  plan  and  thereby  diverting  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  rates  of  duty,  which  the  adver¬ 
tisement  described  as  the  really  important 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  importers. 

How  vague  and  superficial  most  of  the 
objections  are — although  this  in  no  wise  deters 
the  authors  thereof  from  making  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  assertions  which  upon  examination  are 
found  to  be  merely  irresponsible  mis-statements 
of  the  facts — is  shown  in  the  following,  issued 
by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  on 
September  21st: 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  valuation  plan  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill 
will  operate  to  prohibit  a  continuance  of  our 
foreign  commerce.  Uncertainty  and  high  duty 
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will  make  importing  impossible,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  lack  of  a  medium  of  exchange  will 
prevent  foreign  nations  from  buying  of  us. 
These  consequences  will  so  seriously  cripple 
American  industry  as  to  make  a  revival  of 
normal  business  conditions  impossible. 

“The  American  valuation  plan  in  the 
Fordney  tariff  bill  is  so  serious  a  threat  to 
American  commerce  and  industry  that,  in  our 
opinion,  commercial  organizations  throughout 
the  United  States  should  take  every  feasible 
step  to  arouse  public  opinion  against  it  and 
to  make  that  opinion  felt  in  Congress. 

“This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  logical  time 
for  commercial  associations  throughout  the 
country  to  register  their  opposition  to  the 
American  valuation  plan. 

“We  suggest  that  each  association  prepare 
a  strong  protest  to  send  to  all  senators  and 
representatives  of  their  State  between  the  time 
Congress  convenes  and  October  1st. 

“Also,  we  believe  it  important  to  secure  all 
publicity  against  the  American  valuation  plan 
which  you  can  in  your  local  papers.  Have 
merchants  give  interviews  and  send  the  clip¬ 
pings  to  your  Congressmen.  Discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  newspaper  editors  and  urge 
them  to  write  a  series  of  editorials  which  will 
continue  until  the  measure  is  defeated. 

“Do  you  realize  that  the  American  valua¬ 
tion  plan  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  operates  to 
make  an  apparent  reduction  in  rates  of  taxa¬ 
tion  on  imported  products  in  effect  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase? 

“The  proposed  taxation  is  so  severe  that 
it  will  bar  from  the  country  many  of  our  most 
important  imports.  Do  you  realize  the  effect 
this  will  have  on  the  prosperity  of  our 
farmers? 

“Europe,  while  without  funds,  needs  our 
surplus  crops.  We  have  an  exportable  sur¬ 
plus.  How  can  we  trade?  Obviously  only 
through  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  exchange 
of  commodities. 

“If,  under  a  new  tariff  law  we  cannot  buy 
from  Europe,  Europe  cannot  buy  from  us. 
Other  nations  must  likewise  refuse  to  take  our 
products,  and  our  exportable  surplus  of  crops 
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will  be  thrown  back  upon  the  farmer.  Crop 
prices  will  be  forced  down  and  held  at  low 
levels.  That,  as  you  well  know,  spells  disaster 
for  the  farmer. 

“The  above  is  the  opinion  of  the  Special 
Tariff  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  arrived  at  after  a  careful  and 
non-partisan  consideration  of  the  American 
valuation  plan. 

“To  prevent  this  measure  from  becoming 
law,  make  the  power  of  your  organization  felt 
in  Washington.  Send  a  protest  to  the  Hon. 
Boies  Penrose,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Fordney,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  every  Senator  and  Congressman  you 
can  influence. 

“A  storm  of  protest  should  awaken  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  seriousness  of  the  move  it  is 
ahout  to  make.” 

Here  is  a  bitter — and  designed  to  seem 
an  authoritative — assault  upon  the  American 
Valuation  Plan ,  and  based  upon  what?  Not  a 
single  supporting  fact  or  explanation!  The 
American  Valuation  Plan  “will  operate  to  pro¬ 
hibit  a  continuance  of  our  foreign  commerce!” 
“The  consequences  will  so  seriously  cripple 
American  industry  as  to  make  a  revival  of 
normal  business  conditions  impossible!”  “The 
proposed  taxation  is  so  severe  that  it  will  bar 
from  the  country  many  of  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  imports!” 

And  upon  what  grounds  are  these  sweeping 
and  unqualified  statements  of  impending  ruin 
made?  That  “the  above  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Special  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  arrived  at  after  a  careful 
and  non-partisan  consideration  of  the  American 
Valuation  Plan’9 
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To  call  such  an  effusion  the  result  of  a 
“careful  and  non-partisan  consideration,”  is  to 
challenge  the  intelligence  of  every  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  This  method  of  con¬ 
troversy — making  all  sorts  of  allegations  and 
assertions  without  offering  a  scintilla  of  proof— 
was  old  when  Methuselah  was  a  boy.  But  un¬ 
consciously  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  reveals  in  this  statement  the  real  motive 
behind  its  activities.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  the 
criticism  is  not  directed  at  the  tariff  rates ,  as 
applied  by  the  American  Valuation  Plan ,  but 
that  it  is  against  the  plan  itself  that  objection 
is  made.  The  purpose  is  obvious. 

This  Special  Tariff  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  if  it  has  given 
anything  even  approaching  a  “careful  and  non¬ 
partisan  consideration”  to  the  Fordney  Tariff 
Bill  as  it  went  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  knows  that  a  very  great  many  of  those 
rates  are,  contrary  to  its  own  statements  on  the 
subject,  entirely  inadequate  even  when  applied 
under  the  American  Valuation  Plan .  What  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  is  trying  to 
do,  and  what  many  similar  organizations  which 
are  now  pretending  such  a  solicitous  interest  in 
“American  industry”  likewise  are  attempting,  is 
to  first  procure  a  rejection  of  the  American 
Valuation  Plan ,  so  that  they  may  then  conduct 
a  fight  against  any  increase  of  the  present  rates, 
which  would  leave  American  industry  absolutely 
helpless  under  a  flood  of  foreign  imports! 

This  brief  review  of  the  American  Valua¬ 
tion  Plan,  and  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
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it,  would  not  be  complete  without  a  passing  men¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  and  the  so-called  Fab- 
Tariff  League,  of  which  he  is  the  chairman.  We 
will  pass  by  the  name  as  merely  being  misleading 
in  its  present  application.  But  when  one 
assumes  to  speak  of  the  tariff  one  ought  to  know 
whereof  one  speaks;  and  the  same  thing  applies 
to  statistics.  Mr.  Miles  will  be  easily  recalled 
by  many  as  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural 
machinery  who,  some  twelve  years  ago,  took  up 
three  consecutive  days  of  the  time  of  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee,  instructing  it,  and  com¬ 
mitting  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  as  to  what  should  be  the  rates  of  duty 
in  the  Textile  Schedule  of  the  Payne- Aldrich 
Tariff  Law. 

In  a  statement  issued  a  week  or  so  ago  upon 
behalf  of  the  so-called  Fair  Tariff  League,  Mr. 
Miles  waxed  bitter  over  the  fact  that  tariff  rates 
today  are  not  the  same  as  those  provided  in  the 
original  tariff  hill  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
because,  too,  some  of  our  present  laws  (only 
some  of  them)  are  more  liberal  than  were  the 
ancient  Athenian  statutes.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  agree  with  Mr.  Miles  that  times  do 
change,  and,  along  with  them,  laws,  tariff  rates 
and  men’s  occupations. 

But  it  is  time  to  enter  an  emphatic  objec¬ 
tion  when,  in  behalf  of  his  propaganda,  Mr. 
Miles  resorts  to,  or  falls  into,  the  error  which 
every  trained  statistician  knows  leads  to  a  com¬ 
plete  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  namely,  to 
take,  for  instance,  a  cloth  which,  from  raw 
material  to  finished  product,  has  gone  through 
several  separate  processes — and  therefore  has 
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been  subjected  to  several  separate  labor  costs — 
and  then  compare  the  labor  cost  of  only  the 
final  process  with  all  preceding  costs,  which  are 
lumped  together  as  value  of  material ,  to  arrive 
at  the  seeming  percentage  of  wages  that  are 
represented  in  the  final  price.  By  this  child-like 
method  of  mathematical  maneuvering  one 
would  be  asked  to  believe  that  the  final  labor 
cost  is  the  only  labor  cost  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  any  article. 

Protective  tariff  rates  are  designed  to 
equalize  production  costs,  here  and  abroad ;  and, 
of  course,  by  such  a  manipulation  of  the  figures 
almost  any  rate  can  be  made  to  seem  to  afford 
an  inordinate  protection.  To  those,  however, 
who  know  the  use  and  significance  of  census 
statistics,  such  a  distortion  stands  out  as  a 
transparent  fraud. 

Mr.  Miles  seems  to  be  about  as  well 
grounded  in  the  subject  of  the  tariff  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Valuation  as  he  was  upon  another  subject 
a  few  years  ago,  when  he  came  to  Pennsylvania 
to  tell  us  how  we  should  completely  “scrap” 
our  public  education  system  in  this  State,  in 
favor  of  a  new  one — drawn  along  Mr.  Miles’  lines. 

Meanwhile,  to  those  who  will  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  “careful  and  non-partisan  consideration,” 
and  who  will  examine  the  proposal  for  them¬ 
selves,  instead  of  accepting  the  misleading  and 
often  irresponsible  statements  of  others,  the 
American  Valuation  Plan  will  stand  upon  its 
own  merits ;  and  because  of  those  merits  it 
undoubtedly  will  be  made  a  part  of  our  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  system. 
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